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THE ENDOWMENT OF YOUNG 
WRITERS. 


The endowment of young writers is dis- 
cussed by a number of representative liter- 
ary men, including H. G. Wells, Eden Phill- 
potts, Bernard Shaw, William James, Arnold 
Bennett, and William DeMorgan, in the In- 
dependent for July 28. At the request of a 
philanthropist, Upton Sinclair wrote to these 


men asking their views. The proposal 
which they were requested to criticise is de- 
scribed by Mr. Sinclair in part as follows:— 

“ What I have in mind is a permanent en- 
dowment, analogous to the Nobel Fund. 
Its purpose would be the encouragement of 


vital creative literary work, by the establish- 
ment of scholarships or prizes, to be given 
for a period of two or three years, with the 
possibility of continuance if the candidate’s 
work should make it seem worth while... . 

“The provisions of such an endowment 
would have to be drawn with care. They 
should make clear that what is sought is 
young work rather than perfect work ; work 
of a forward-looking tendency, by writers 
whose future is before them ; and work of a 
new and path-breaking nature — not 
simply conventional and well-bred and aca- 
demic work. The competition should be 
open to manuscripts published and unpub- 
lished, but only to writers who are depend- 
ent upon their own efforts for a living. 
Also, we should exclude books which have 
had a considerable sale; for there is no 
need to help successful authors. .. .” 

Concerning the merits of this plan, William 
DeMorgan is undecided. ‘‘ Granting a per- 
fect administration of the funds,” he says, 
“there can be no doubt that the scheme 
would be of service. But this is a large 
order, in this imperfect world; and so far 
as my limited experience goes, maladminis- 
tration of funds seems to be rather the rule 
than the exception. 

“Tf the selection of the beneficiaries could 
be placed in the hands of prophets, confi- 
dence in a good result might not be mis- 
placed. But forecasts of what youth means 
to do in middle life are so often all wrong. 
And is it certain that hot-house culture 
would not weaken the plant ? Is the human 
race growing stronger from its strenuous 
efforts to foster cripples and set them 
a-breeding ? 

“ However, if this sort of argument is car- 
ried too far, we shall come to sitting down 
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and doing nothing! .. . Certainly the idea 
is not one to be lightly discouraged, and I 
hope you will meet with a less hesitating 
confidence in it elsewhere.” 

Arnold Bennett writes: “I think very 
well of your plan for aiding yung authors, 
provided you can secure a préper collection 
of judges. The whole difficulty lies there ; 
in my Opinion you require, as judges, neither 
authors who have produced first-class work, 
nor fairish authors who have only reputa- 
tion with the public... The former would be 
too individual and impatient in their judg- 
ments, and the latter would be afraid of 
really original, powerful stuff. The stuff 
which you want to encourage and ought to 
encourage would almost certainly shock 
both these classes of men—I mean shock 
them artistically. Nevertheless the judges 
must be practicing experts in literature. 
From what class, then, are they to be 
chosen? I should say from broad-minded 
critics, fond of and versed in some foreign 
literature besides their own, who have pro- 
duced some verse, or fiction, or drama, but 
whose main business is criticism. I do not 
mean, of course, that you should go out 
deliberately to find your judges in this class, 
and not elsewhere. I wish merely to give 
a general notion of my ideal of a judge. 

“ Particular importance must be given, as 
you say, to the fact that what should be 
sought for is ‘young work rather than per- 
fect work.’ 

“T think the prizes should be paid without 
any conditions whatever, and that they 
should not be larger than is absolutely 
necessary to support existence —at, say, the 
standard of an average young clerk.” 

William James writes: ‘Let me answer 
frankly your circular asking for opinions 
about an endowment fund for youthful 
talent. I don’t believe in it... . What is 
much more needed, it seems to me, would 
be some sort of old-age pension for men 
unable to stand on their own feet. 

“A young man whose talent cannot find 
any recognition from editors or publishers 
in this day of lively competition seems 
hardly worth encouraging. In our scrib- 
bling age, what is publicly most needed 


ae 
seems to me to be some kind of machinery 
for suppressing literary production rather 
than for stimulating it. 

“What to my mind has for many years 
appeared as a desideratum is something to 
take the place of the old-fashioned ‘ patron,’ 
or to perform the function exerted in Eng- 
land by the Authors’ Fund, or the annuities 
awarded by the privy council. The really 
tragic cases are those of older men, victims 
of their genius, but without earning ca- 
pacity. Oiten their characters are respon- 
sible, but that does n't diminish the tragedy. 
I have two cases in mind now, for one of 
which I myself am the almoner. li the 
philanthropists you have in mind will es- 
tablish a fund for such cases as this, I shall 
warmly applaud them. There would be no 
need of salaries, for the judges would de- 
cree upon recommendation and give their 
services. 

“As for the young, let them scratch as 
they may, and devil take the hindermost ! 
To encourage men to keep on, who need the 
encouragement because they have no market 
quality in them, seems to me almost criminal. 

“Our ‘fellowships’ at Harvard often 
seem criminal in this way of keeping men at 
the unityersity till it is too late for them to 
change the career in which they turn out 
failures. 

‘*P. S.— My brother Henry, who is too 
ill to write, asks me to say to you that he 
fully agrees with the substance of my letter. 
— W. J.” 

H. G. Wells writes: “I wish very much 
that such a scheme were possible, but I do 
not think it is. I advocated something of a 
kindred nature in my ‘ Mankind in the 
Making’ some years ago. The insurmount- 
able objection, to my mind, lies in the nature 
of selecting juries ; they invariably become 
timid and narrow, and seek refuge in prac- 
tical, academic, and moral tests that invari- 
ably exclude the real men of genius. No 
respectable jury would have touched three 
of the six men named in Mr. Sinclair’s list 
with a pair of tongs. Consider the way in 
which the Nobel prizes are being distributed, 
as rewards for longevity among the securely 
famous; and consider the lifelong exclu- 
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sions by the French Academy and the Lon- 
don Atheneum Club of some of the most 
brilliant French and English writers. On 
the other hand, you may easily raise up 
against the struggling real man of genius a 
class of subsidized rivals who will undersell 
him with all the prestige the prizes sug- 
gested would confer. 

“No, I strongly advise the millionaire in 
question to leave this scheme alone. If he 
really cares profoundly for literature, then let 
him follow his own tastes, and seek out and 
know and help the promising new men him- 
self. If he cannot do that, he had better 
leave literary patronage alone... .” 

From Eden Phillpotts: “I have your 
notable proposal in the memorandum of 
March 30, and, while heartily admiring the 
generous instincts that inspire it, must re- 
gret that in my humble judgment your 
scheme presents little promise of aiding art. 

“It takes three generations, not three 
judges, to decide for a real, live, new form 
and weave the laurel. The big men who 
die young cannot expect to see their genius 
crowned; while those who are tough 
enough to weather tthe adverse tide and 
reach three score and ten—a Rodin, a 
Monet, a Wordsworth —do the trick. It 
is a matter of chance, ‘the quality of the 
physical and mental machine, the blood in 
the veins, the way genius spends its spare 
time. I don’t much believe in making the 
toad smooth—even if we could. 
thinker must suffer from man. 
of original thought. 
out of pain. 

“... To obtain a hearing is very much 
easier than it was thirty years ago — thanks 
to general improvement in_ education. 
Moreover, an original man has a better 
chance to be heard in your country than 
mine, because your magazine literature is 
alive and alert and fairly ready to welcome 
a new thing. It is not entirely under the 


Every 
It is a test 
The new is only born 


thumb of religion, or in terror of public 
opinion, or hat off to the young person’s 
Here these forces rule because 
they represent the money, and an artist who 
lives by writing can only boil the necessary 
your budding 


parents. 


pot with discomfort. No; 








genius is in better case than ours: you are 
going on all right, save for a stupid petticoat 
prudery in sexual matters; while for us, 
what we want are certainly not prizes for 
unrecognized merit in our writers, but an 
effort toward more merit in the readers. 
We and they alike wallow in the mean sties 
that our journals provide. We cannot get 
ourselves to them, because magazine pro- 
prietors will not suffer us to do so. We 
must appear before them in the moth-eaten 
garments that they know. 

“ Twenty-five thousand dollars for a three- 
years’ experiment is a reasonable enough 
demand in any case. 

“But don’t pay the judges. That mighty 
trinity should soar, on the wings of their 
‘penetration, sympathy, and balance,’ high 
above the dollar. Add their proposed 
emolument to the fees of the manuscript 
Readers, for it is they who must have the 
hard work. After their weeding, those on 
the judgment seat will not find enough to 
do to tire them.” 

Bliss Carman’s opinion: ‘“ Your circular 
letter has interested me very much. In the 
plan you outline I can see no objections ; 
and I believe that even the most ardent 
theorist for social reform must eventually 
come to your way of thinking. 

“ For even in the most perfectly organ- 
ized society, poetry would still be in need 
of something more than popular support. 
In the very nature of poetry, there will al- 
ways be something a little in advance of our 
common aims, understanding, 


and aspira- 
tions. 


If it is worth while, it cannot ever be 
quite fully valued in its own day, or, rather, 
I should say, widely enough valued to be 
self-sustaining. And as you truly point out, 
the best poets who have come to maturity 
have always had some means of livelihood 
at their command. The idea that any sort 
of an artist or workman is all the better for 
being doomed to a life of penurious worry 
is such a silly old fallacy one wonders it 
could have persisted so long. 

“A little hardship is good for every man 
at the beginning of his career, no doubt — 
gives tone to his moral system and tem- 
pers his character ; but a continuity of it is 
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crushing. The plight of bewildered and 
struggling genius is a disgrace to us all, but 
one which your noble purpose would do 
much to remove, I believe. 

“And then, too, in your scheme no man 
need feel that he is being endowed, that he 
is being removed from the universal 
brotherhood of workers (if he be sensitive 
on that point). It would really be only 
paying him decently for a time, recognizing 
him as a useful member of society. 

“TI believe that genius can be educated, 
and ought to be. But of course we cannot 
expect the state to look after that just yet. 
It is trying to educate the average mind ; 
that is something. And I, for one, am very 
glad that you are able to undertake this ex- 
ceptional venture. There can be no question 
of its rightness. And if it is carried out 
with a fair amount of care, I believe it will 
succeed.” 

John Galsworthy writes: “The scheme 
that you outline for the endowment of crea- 
tive effort in literature appears to me a 
happy inspiration, or, shall I say, a step in 
the direction of fair play. 

““T am not sure that it will incubate genius, 
but I think it will give the sincere and aspir- 
ing a chance to get their second wind, and 
I’m sure it’s worth trying. 

“The difficulties that beset the adminis- 
tration of a scheme requiring the nicest 
judgment of creative work are sufficiently 
obvious and rather appalling; they will 
have to be encountered in the spirit of men 
whose backs are turned on ‘success’ in the 
usual sense of that word. 

“I suppose that under the three headings 
— poetry, fiction, and prose writing of an in- 
spirational character —drama would find a 
place, for this needs support, if anything 
does.” 

Frederick Van Eeden writes : “ Your very 
important and interesting inquiry raises 
deep questions. 

“This is the first that offers itself: Is it 
desirable that true genius be relieved of 
care ? Would men like De Foe, Dickens, 
Carlyle, Meredith, De Balzac have written 
better if they were always kept free from 
struggle ? Was not often financial need the 


origin of high-class production ? Is m 

often the suffering and neglect a purgator: 
out of which the strong mind come 
strengthened and fireproof ? Is it not ojte: 
wholesome for a creative mind to join in the 
common labor for subsistence ? 

“] for myself can testify that neglect, mis 
understanding, and also material worry and 
need, however hard and unpleasant, serve: 
to acquire strength and independence that 
could not have been reached otherwise. 

“On the other hand, it may be said that 
art cannot reach its full development with- 
out leisure and luxury, and that many a 
tender sprout of true genius was downright 
killed by adversity. 

“The general outcome of these reflections 
is that all depends on the wisdom and judg- 
ment of those who have to administer the 
endowment. 

“ There is a psychological limit until which 
cares and difficulties are beneficial by 
hardening and purging the soul and deepen- 
ing the artistic genius. 

“ Tried beyond that limit, the soul withers 
and perishes. This is part of the universal 
biological rule, that makes a muscle grow 
and strengthen through exertion, but wither 
and atrophize by over-exertion. 

“Tt would be the very subtle and difficult 
task of the board of trustees to distinguish 
accurately where a man ought to be leit 
alone in his struggle or delicately relieved. 

“This would mean, in my view, that this 
board of trustees ought to be composed of 
men of great genius themselves. For the 
average man is unable to detect genius. 
Usually it is genius who discovers himself 
and convinces the average man of his supe- 
riority. 

“In the mean while I deem that the pos- 
sible harm done by an experiment could 
never outweigh the possible good, so I 
heartily indorse your plan.” 

Bernard Shaw discusses the question at 
length: “Everything that Upton Sinclair 
says in the circular is true enough, but it is 
not conceivable that any fund such as he 
proposes would get into the hands of those 
for whom it was intended. An_ original 
writer of genius always raises hostility and 
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inspires terror and dislike. Committees al- 
ways select the second-best men. Now I do 
not say that the endowment of second-best 
men might not be better than no endowment 
at all, but it is not what Upton Sinclair is 
driving at. Great men of the type he wishes 
to encourage are not really helpable in their 
beginnings. But it too often happens that 
the poverty through which they have to 
fight in their youth either dogs them un- 
remittingly through life or returns in their 
old age, especially if in their latest utter- 
ances they get further and further estranged 
from contemporary taste, as in the case of 
Turner and Beethoven. In this phase they 
might have just a chance of being selected 
by a committee for an old-age pension. But 
that, again, is not what Upton Sinclair 
wants. 

“There is only one serious and effective 
way of helping young men of the kind in 
view, and that is by providing everybody 
with enough leisure in the intervals of well- 
paid and not excessive work to enable them 
to write books in their spare time and pay 
for the printing of them. Nothing else 
seems to me to be really hopeful. I myself 
seem an example of a man who achieved 
literary eminence without assistance; but, as 
a matter of fact, certain remnants of family 
property made all the difference. For fully 
nine years I had to sponge shamelessly on 
my father and mother ; but even at that we 
only squeezed through because my mother’s 
grandiather had been a rich man. In fact, 
I was just the man for whom Upton wants 
to establish his fund. Yet for the life of me 
I cannot see how any committee in the 
world could have given me a farthing. All 
1 had to show was five big novels which 
nobody would publish, and as the publishers’ 
Readers by whose advice they were rejected 
included Lord Morley and George Meredith, 
it cannot be said that I was in any worse 
hands than those of any committee likely 
to be appointed. 

“Of course Sinclair may say to this that 
if Morley and Meredith, instead of having 
to advise a publisher as to the prospects of 
a business speculation, had only had to 
consider how to help a struggling talent, 


+ 


without reference to commercial considera- 
tion, they might have come to my rescue. 
Unfortunately, I have seen both their ver- 
dicts ; and I can assure Sinclair that I pro- 
duced on both of them exactly the impres- 
sion that is inevitably produced in every 
such case : that is, that 1 was a young man 
with more cleverness than was good for me, 
and that what I needed was snubbing, and 
not encouraging. No doubt there are talents 
which are not aggressive and do not smell 
of brimstone ; but these are precisely the 
talents which are marketable, except, of 
course, in the case of the highest poetry, 
which, however, is out of the question, any- 
how, as a means of livelihood. William 
Morris, when he was at the height of his 
fame as a poet, long after the publication of 
his popular poem, ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ 
told me that his income from his poems was 
about a hundred a year; and I happen to 
known that Robert Browning threatened to 
leave the country because the income tax 
commissioners assessed him with a modest 
but wholly imaginary income on the strength 
of his reputation. Poetry is thus frankly a 
matter of endowment, but for the rest I 
think a writer’s chance of being helped by 
the fund would be in inverse ratio to his 
qualifications as conceived by Upton Sin- 
clair.” : 

Other contributors to the symposium 
were John Bigelow, Charles Edward Russell, 
Edwin Markham, Gerald Stanley Lee, Her- 
bert Quick, Stewart Edward White, Jack 
London, and Henry van Dyke. 

John Bigelow is “indisposed to degrade 
the literary art’’ by lending his name “to 
the organization of an Order of Mendicants 
to cultivate it.” 

Charles Edward Russell and Stewart Ed- 
ward White would exclude fiction from con- 
sideration. Fiction now receives sufficient 
reward, and there is too much of it, any- 
way ; “but poetry at least is too exquisite 
an art to be dragged about in the mire.” 

To Jack London the plan is totally inade- 
quate to remedy present-day conditions; to 
Henry van Dyke the present Nobel Fund 
and other institutions are already doing the 
proposed work adequately. 
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‘Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


« *« 


Questioning the claims to greatness of 
Ruskin, Johnson, and Carlyle, Brander 


Matthews, in an article in the July Century, 
says of Carlyle : “ His style is as individual 
as it is indefensible. It was deliberately 
adopted for effect ; and if it is judged by its 
results, it has had pernicious consequences, 
misleading many ,who lacked Carlyle’s great 
powers into a morass of violent verbiage. 
There is significance in the remark of Lan- 
dor that Carlyle had made a few ideas go 
further than any one had ever done before ; 
and there is special shrewdness in the sug- 
gestion which Landor added : ‘If you see a 
heap of books thrown on the floor, they 
look ten times as many as when orderly on 
the shelf.” It has always been the case 
that when a great writer has conspicuous 
faults, imitators faithfully reproduce the 
faults, without showing the qualities that 
make the writer great. 


e*-s 


Writers who are in the habit of register- 
ing manuscripts sent by mail to editors, and 
all who send registered letters, will be in- 
terested in a new post-office regulation. 
The return card receipted by the recipient of 
registered mail matter is now sent back only 
on the request of the original sender for 
such a receipt. 


« * 


“ Rita,” in an interview published in the 
New York Times Saturday Review, points 
out a weak spot in the present American 
copyright law. “My books sell well in 
England,” she says. “I give a manuscript 
to my publisher there, and he arranges to 
publish it, let us say, in the autumn. An 
American publisher reads the manuscript 
and sees in it possibilities for this country. 
But he cannot arrange to put it on the 
market before spring—he requires six 
months in which to complete his plans, and 
so on. My English publisher cannot wait — 
and therefore, as the book cannot be pub- 
lished simultaneously in both countries, it 
becomes the property of any American 
printer who cares to reprint it. These are 
the plain facts.” As a matter of fact, it is 
possible to copyright an English book in 
the United States at any time within sixty 
days after its publication in England, but if 
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the book is not copyrighted over here within 
the sixty-day limit, it can be published in the 
United States by any one. For a book of 
genuine merit, however, simultaneous pub- 
lication on both sides of the Atlantic can 
generally be secured. 


a * 6 


Oscar Browning, in his “ Memories of 
Sixty Years,” says that George Eliot told 
him that before she began to write she al- 
ways read a portion of Homer in the original 
Greek, to take her away from the spirit of 
the modern world. Perhaps the standard of 
modern literature would be higher than it is 
if every author, before beginning to write, 
should learn to read Homer in the original 


Greek. W. H. H. 
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“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


A large number of A large number of 
lists has been forwarded lists have been _ for- 
to the inquirer. warded to the inquirer. 





I thank you for the { I thank you for the in- 
invitation to the Jeffer- | vitation to the Jefferson- 
son day barncuet. While day banquet. While I 
I shall not return to the | shall not return to the 
United States in time to | United States in time to 
attend, I can join with | attend, I can join with 
yee in spirit the more | you in spirit the more 
eartily because of what | heartily because of what 
I have learned by visit- I have learned by visit- 
ing other countries. I | ing other countties. I 
have seen everywhere | have seen everywhere 
the influence exerted by | the influence exerted by 
his teachings. . Jefferson’s teachings. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Edward Price Bell, who wrote the story, 
“In the Black Shadow,” published in the 
Red Book for July, has been the London 
correspondent of the Chicago Daily News 
for more than ten years. He was born 
March 1, 1869, in the Raccoon Valley, Parke 
County, Ind., and lived on the farm until 
he was eleven years old, when he moved to 
Terre Haute and got a job as “cub” ina 
drug store. He gave this up to become a 
peanut boy on the trains running out of 
Terre Haute, and some months later became 
a reporter on the Terre Haute Gazette. 
Subsequently he worked for several of the 
principal newspapers of Indiana, holding 
two managing editorships. Mr. Bell has 


been with Victor F. Lawson’s papers, the 
Chicago Record and the Chicago Daily 
News, for twenty years, and had all sorts of 
assignments in many parts of America be- 
fore going to London. He has an honorary 
M. A. from Wabash College. Mr. Bell has 
written fifteen short stories, nearly all of 
which have been printed in the Strand 
Magazine of London. Three were published 
in the Red Magazine, London. Mr. Bell 
says that as far back as he can remember 
he always wanted to write, and always did 
write more or less, contributing a good deal 
of verse to the Indianapolis Journal, but he 
never attempted a short story until three 
years ago, when he wrote “The Yap Re- 
porter and His Crisis,” and submitted it to 
H. Greenough Smith, the editor of the 
Strand Magazine. It was accepted imme- 
diately, and nearly all his other stories have 
been similarly fortunate. Mr. Bell says that 
instead of its being easy for him to write 
short stories, he finds it very difficult. He 
paints from life, and paints with as great 
care as possible, and he thinks one does not 
get on very rapidly with work done in that 
way. 


Seth Brown, whose story, “Her Maiden 
Aunt,” was published in the National Maga- 
zine for July, is a special writer, who has 
been writing on business subjects, mostly 
advertising, for fifteen years. He also likes 
to write real stories of real life, based upon 
some real fact, and so he occasionally con- 
tributes to the magazines. Mr. Brown 
travels most of the time, and has recently 
visited New Mexico and Montana. “ The 
Wanderings of an Irrigated Tenderfoot,” in 
the May number of the National Irrigation 
Journal of Chicago, is a good sample of his 
advertising writing. Mr. Brown is a “ free 
lance,” and he tries to make human interest 
a strong feature of his work, because he be- 
lieves that people are the most interesting 
things on earth. 


Eleanora Eversfield, whose. story, “ Dr. 
Waverly’s Ward,” was printed in the Colum- 
bian Magazine for July, is the daughter of 
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the late Dr. William O. Eversfield, U. S. A., 
who was at one time senior surgeon of the 
Panama Railroad Company. Miss Evers- 
field is twenty-eight years old, a native of 
Maryland, and a typical Southern girl. In 
the last two years she has written much 
verse and prose for Washington and Balti- 
more newspapers. She has also written a 
number of short army stories. 


James William Jackson, author of the 
story, “The Triumph of Jim’s Dad,” which 
was published in Lippincott’s for July, is a 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman at Allen- 
dale, N. J. He is a native of Pennsylvania, 
and was graduated from St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Annandale, N. Y., in 1899, and from 
the General Theological Seminary in New 
York in 1902. Mr. Jackson has been writ- 
ing for about five years, and confines him- 
self chiefly to juvenile work. His first 
effort, however, was a paragraph on English 
published in THe Writer in 1897. The 
Youth’s Companion has published two of 
Mr. Jackson’s stories, and has six more ac- 
cepted. He has also had stories in For- 
ward, the American Boy, and other publi- 
cations. Two years ago the Standard Com- 
pany of Cincinnati published a juvenile book 
of his, entitled “The Lost Letter.”” He has 
had stories in the Blue Book, Short Stories, 
the All-Story Magazine, the People’s Maga- 
zine, and numerous minor publications. — 


Gilbert Patten, whose story, “ Vesper of 
the Crew,” appeared in the Popular Maga- 
zine for July, was born in Maine, and still 
does much of his work at his attractive 
place, “ Overocks,” which overlooks Cam- 
den harbor, and has a wide, uninterrupted 
view straight across the waters of Penob- 
scot bay to the distant island-dotted shore, 
with Mount Desert in the background. Mr. 
Patten is one of the foremost delineators of 
the days of college life, and of school and 
college athletics, and his long story, “ Bill 
Bruce of Harvard,” which was published in 
the Popular Magazine last year, will be is- 
sued in book form some time this fall by 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. Two other books in a 





similar vein are to be published by David 
McKay before the first of the year. Mr, 
Patten is devoted to motoring, and most of 
his leisure time is taken up with that sport, 
but he takes a lively interest in baseball, and 
he is now putting the finishing touches to a 
baseball story. Mr. Patten has had books 
published by David McKay, Street & Smith, 
and D. Appleton & Co. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


James. — He was the possessor of a su- 
perb literary style, a style so lucid, so 
simple, so attractive as to gain for him an 
attentive and intelligent hearing in quarters 
where psychology and philosophy usually 
make little or no impression. To speak of 
this style of his as a gift would be scarcely 
accurate, for there can be no doubt that he 
deliberately and sedulously cultivated it. 
The animating principle of his intellectual 
life, as has been said, was to make phil- 
osophy real and helpful to the everyday man, 
and he knew full well that to accomplish this 
it must be presented in terms understandable 
by the everyday man. Here, of itself, was 
an incentive for him to avoid the abstract, 
to deal always with the concrete, to stick 
closely to life, even at the cost of sacrificing 
logic. ‘ When,” to quote a good story told 
of him by Dean Hodges, “he is tempted to 
follow his argument into regions where 
logic takes the place of life, ‘I hear,’ he 
says, ‘that inward monitor of which W. R. 
Clifford once wrote, whispering the word 
“Bosh!”’” And, as Dean Hodges adds, 
it was his insistence on the concrete that 
made him the most interesting as well as the 
most intelligible of all our contemporary 
philosophers. 

The concrete, “after all, is what we care 
for. That is what commands our middle- 
class attention. The abstract may be pro- 
found, it may be a necessary form of philo- 
sophical expression, it may be true, but it is 
a foreign language. Whoever uses it begins 
to speak in the Hebrew tongue. The con- 
crete is the vernacular.. Whenever we hear 
it in a lecture, in a sermon, in a printed 
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book, we sit up and listen. Professor 
James thinks in it and speaks in it. This 
is a great part of the secret of the singular 
charm of his style, in which he unites the 
dialect of psychology with the idioms of 
common speech. ‘The God whom science 
recognizes must be,’ he says, ‘a God of uni- 
versal laws exclusively,’ to which philo- 
sophical statement he adds an immediate 
translation, ‘a God who does a wholesale, 
not a retail, business.’’"7>—H. Addington 
Bruce, in the Boston Transcript. 


Johnson. — Dr. Johnson’s house in Gough 
square is “to let,” and there is an opportu- 
nity for an admirer to live in the place 
where the dictionary, or most of it, was 
actually compiled. The doctor resided at 
Gough square from 1748 to 1758, and we 
know that the dictionary was begun a year 
before the first date and published in 1755. 

At the top of the house, which is a large 
one, he had a room fitted up for his five or 
six assistants, whom he kept constantly 
under his eye. 

An interleaved copy of Bailey’s Diction- 
ary in folio he made the basis of his work, 
and he collected his authorities by incessant 
reading, his method being to score with a 
black lead pencil the words he selected. 

The house has many melancholy memo- 
ries. Here Johnson’s wife died in 1752, and 
left him more than ever a prey to his natural 
gloom. And here he was arrested for a 
paltry debt of $30 and taken to a sponging 
house in the neighboring Cursitor street. 
But it was here, also, that his struggles met 
with their reward, and when in the last year 
of his tenancy Johnson began “ The Idler,” 
he is described as being in “as easy and 
pleasant a state of existence as constitu- 
tional unhappiness ever permitted him to 
enjoy.” — London Chronicle. 


Stevenson. — Stevenson said the idea of 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” came to him in 
a dream. His confession, by nobody im- 
pugned, makes doubly interesting a marked 
resemblance in plot between his story and 
“Confessions: of a Justified Sinner,” written 
in 1824 by James Hogg, “the Ettrick Shep- 
herd,” whose fear of the kirk led him to put 


forth his story anonymously. The London 
Academy summarizes the similarities : — 


Both books treat of a double personality. 
The machinery used by Hogg is a demon, 
and the impossibilities he imagines are 
clumsily set. The machinery used by Steven- 
son is a drug, and the impossibilities he 
imagines are set with his usual neatness. 
Both books begin with a preliminary narra- 
tive of the events described as witnessed by 
bystanders, and both books conclude with 
the written confession of the hero who had 
caused the events. Both books tell a story 
of sin, including murder and suicide, and in 
both books the evil personality excites 
strong dislike in all honest people who see 
him. 

It is sapiently suggested that Stevenson 
may have read Hogg’s story, which fell 
short of popularity, in his youth, and re- 
tained unconsciously an impression later 
vivified and regarded as original. — Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

A Publisher’s Rules for Authors, — Allow me 
to formulate a few rules for authors from 
the experience of some years in the publish- 
ing business. 

If your manuscript is declined, write at 
once to the publisher and tell him that you 
know that it was n’t read. Maybe it wasn’t; 
one whiff of a bad egg goes a long way. Tell 
him also that you know that the real reason 
why the manuscript was n’t accepted was be- 
cause you hadn't a “pull.” This will show 
him that you know all the ins and outs of the 
publishing business, and the next time you 
submit a manuscript he will give it more 
consideration. 

If your manuscript is accepted, touch the 
publisher at once for $500 advance royalties. 
He is sure of making immense sums out of 
your book, and you might as well have the 
money when you want it. If you get the ad- 
vance, be sure when you get your statement 
a few months later to be indignant because 
the advance is deducted from your profits. 
Tell the publisher you forgot having drawn 
it, and he will be only too glad to make it up 
out of his own pocket. 
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While your book is in process of manufac- 
ture try to be helpful to the publisher. Go 
to see him every day and spend several hours 
each time telling him how to do it. Tell him 
about an “awfully attractive” cover you 
once saw — give him any little hints you can. 
Keep in mind all the time that he is inexperi- 
enced in such matters and that your book is 
the only book he has ever published, is pub- 
lishing, or is going to publish. Teil him how 
“awfully attractive’ other publishers’ books 
are, especially those of Jones, his hated rival. 
As he has planned to sell your book at $1.50, 
insist on having it made up like Jones’s 
Grolier series, which sells at $12 a volume. 

Tell the publisher what you think about 
the proofreader, his nasty way of asking red- 
ink questions and his stupid habit of messing 
up the proof with a lot of ugly little marks 
that can’t possibly mean anything. The 
proofreader is only a malignant lunatic that 
the publisher hires with the sole purpose of 
annoying you, so when he asks a question or 
makes a suggestion, your only proper course 
is to ignore him. Or, if you decide to pay 
any attention to him, don’t do it till vou get 
your foundry proof; this will teach him his 
proper place, and make things pleasanter all 
around. 

When your book is published, come in at 
once and let the publisher know how disap- 
pointed you are in it. He intended, of course, 
to make an ugly bock ; in fact, he tried hard 
to do it—why not give him the satisfaction 
of knowing that he has succeeded ? Insist 
on having at least two hundred free copies to 
send to your friends. This will please the 
publisher, who brought out the book only 
that you might get square on your Christmas 
shopping. 

If the book does n’t sell, explain why to all 
your friends. Be sure to tell them that the 
publisher didn’t know his business, did not 
know how to advertise, didn’t “push” the 
book. Remember that your book is the only, 
etc. You must also keep well in mind the 
fact that the one thing the publisher does n’t 
want to do is to sell books. He is in the 
publishing business by the advice of his phy- 
sician, to have the pleasure of making the 


acquaintance of just such persons as your- 
self, or that he may know the fearful joy of 
hoarding up in the stock room heavy rows 
of nice new books. 

If your book by chance, or rather on its 
own surpassing merits, does succeed and a 
rival publisher asks you for your next manu- 
script, by all means give it to him. The first 
fellow has no doubt made enormous profits 
off your first book and has certainly had alk 
the gambler’s joy at an unknown hazard. Be- 
sides he has had the pleasure of meeting and 
knowing you, and that was all he wanted. It 
was also probably all he got. —“ Business 
Woman,” in the New York Sun. 


An Evil Day for the Short Story. — In the 
year 1887 the United States had a school of 
short-story writers of marked individuality 
and power. The dean of the group was Fran- 
cis Bret Harte, who was still producing, 
though his hand had forgotten the cunning 
that chronicled “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp” and traced the adventures of Mr. 
John Oakhurst, gambler. Frank R. Stock- 
ton was at the apex of his fame. Maurice 
Thompson wrote but occasionally, but his 
“ Ben and Judas,” which appeared soon after 
the date named, remains, perhaps, in the sub- 
tlety of its humor and the haunting music of 
its style, the most artistic study in American 
literature of the relation of master to slave in 
the quiet corners of the Old South. Mary 
Hallock Foote wrote Western tales, finely 
conceived and handled with nervous strength. 
The short Southern stories of Thomas Nel- 
son Page exhaled a promise but imperfectly 
fulfilled in his more pretentious works of 
later years. Richard Malcolm Johnston led 
us willing captives through the byways of a 
region all his own. Greatest of all was Joe} 
Chandler Harris, in whose pages Uncle 
Remus still spoke to the whole Anglo-Saxon 
world, from the American child to the Eng- 
lish statesman. 

But in 1887 a young Englishman of 
twenty-two published a little book called 
“Plain Tales From the Hills,” and followed 
it rapidly with others. This did not prevent 
certain writers just ready to break the shelf 
from coming forth. Owen Wister’s “At 
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Santa Ysabel del Mar” is as perfect as if 
Private Mulvaney had never incarnated 
Krishna, and the Van Bibber stories were 
written as it had been ordained. And then 
—all the rest are “after Kipling.” The 
American short story to-day is dying of 
cocksureness, over-cleverness, and _ local 
color. . 

This is not said in disparagement of Kip- 
ling — heaven forefend! But all the differ- 
ence between art and artisanship separates 
him from his —largely. unconscious — imi- 
tators. He is no rore responsible for them 
than Calvin for the Calvinists or Plato for 
the Platonizers. Of American writers with 
Kiplingitis the most active was “O. Henry,” 
who has just laid aside his pen forever. He 
was a man of vigorous imagination, immense 
sureness and extreme bumpiness of style. 
His stories were the shortest of the short — 
in fact, most of them were not stories at all, 
but only “ vignettes,” to borrow a conven- 
ient term from Brander Matthews. This 
suited well with the exigencies of street-car 
consumption. It is proof at once of the 
state into which American fiction has fallen 
and the sure instinct of the newsgatherer 
that the notices of Mr. Porter’s life appear- 
ing in the newspapers so strongly empha- 
sized the tremendous prices which he re- 
ceived for his brief tales. The most remark- 
able thing about them is the price they com- 
manded. — St. Louis Republic. 


“Mister” or ‘‘ Esquire.” —The words “ es- 
quire” and “mister” are among those in 
daily use, and yet most of us weuld be 
rather puzzled to say in precise language 
what we meant by them. In a recent county 
court case in England a schoolmaster was 
ruled out of the “ gentleman” or “ esquire” 
list. British legal distinctions on this point 
have been anomalous, however. The fol- 
lowing are not “gentlemen”: A buyer of 
silks, a solicitor’s clerk out of regular work, 
a commission agent, and an audit office 
clerk. On the other hand, the following 
have been held “ gentlemen,” viz. : One fol- 
lowing country pursuits and a silent part- 
ner in some business, a medical student, a 


dismissed coal agent out of work, and a per- 
son living on a parent’s allowance. Aside 
from legal authority, it may be said that 
Matthew Arnold explained the difference in 
the English custom by an assertion that 
signified that a gentleman, or any one who 
is engaged in a “gentlemanly” occupation, 
is denominated “esquire,” but that the 
tradesman is entitled to nothing better than 
“mister.” The English themselves are not 
always sure in making the distinction. Not 
long ago it was found by one who took the 
trouble to investigate that the railway com- 
panies vouchsafe the honor of “esquire” 
only to those passengers who care suffi- 
ciently about their social standing to be 
holders of first-class season tickets. The 
real derivation of the word “ esquire” is, as 
most people will remember, from “ escuyer” 
—old French for “shield bearer” — and so 
it came to be applied to the chief retainers 
of knights. When the feudal days passed 
the word remained. — Harper’s Weekly. 


The Value of a Lost Manuscript. —- George 
Cary Eggleston, as he tells in his “‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Varied Life,” acted for a consid- 
erable period as literary adviser to Harper & 
Brothers. The latter position continually 
brought him into hot water with irate “ re- 
jected” authors, and a discussion of those 
tribulations with George P. Putnam on one 
occasion led that veteran publisher to ask :— 

“Do you know the minimum value of @ 
lost manuscript?” 

Mr. Eggleston professed ignorance, where- 
upon Mr. Putnam said :— 

“it is five hundred dollars.” 

Presently, in answer to a question, he ex- 
plained : — ’ 

“In the old days of Putnam’s Monthly, one 
of the multitude of unsolicited manuscripts 
sent in would now and then be mislaid. I 
never knew a case of the kind in which the 
author failed to value the manuscript at five 
hundred dollars or more, no matter what its 
subject, or its length, or even its worthless- 
ness might be. In one case, when I refused 
to pay the price fixed upon by the author, he 
instituted suit, and very earnestly protested 
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that his manuscript was worth far more than 
the five hundred dollars demanded for it. He 
even wrote me that he had a definite offer of 
more than that sum for it. To his discom- 
fiture, somebody in the office found the 
manuscript about that time and we returned 
it to the author. Jle sent it back, asking us 
to accept it. I declined. He then offered it 
for two hundred and fifty dollars, then for 
two hundred, and finally for seventy-five. I 
wrote to him that he need n't trouble to re- 
duce his price further, as the editors did not 
care to accept the paper at any price. I have 
often wondered why he didn’t sell it to the 
person who, as he asserted, had offered him 
more than five hundred dollars for it; but 
he never did, as the thing has never yet been 
published, and that was many years ago.” 


A Practical Hint for Writers. — The run- 
away horse in story books, as in most of 
the veracious and detailed accounts given in 
the daily press, invariably “takes the bit 
between his teeth” as a_ preliminary 
measure. It would be interesting to know 
how he does this. He obviously cannot get 
it between his molar teeth (grinders) un- 
less both his cheeks are slit up from the 
corners of his mouth, and if the cheek 
straps be the right length, it is equally im- 
possible for him to get it down to the level 
of his incisors ( nippers ), and there are no 
teeth in between! Thus perishes another 
hoary-headed superstition ! 

What does happen is that through steady, 
unremitting tension on the reins, the bars of 
his mouth become numbed and impervious 
to pain; this enables him to set his jaw 
firmly, put the whole weight of his head on 
the bit, and successfully resist anything 
short of one-horse-power at the other end of 
the reins. This is the reason why, when 
run away with, one should never try to re- 
cover control by steady pulling, but should 
always use short, sharp pulls, with intervals 
of complete relaxation between them. — 
Outing. 

How News Is Telegraphed.—Ixx 5 potus 
Wi sn isu a pmn opg crn ian lans to sxm. 
This is not a prize puzzle nor a line of 
“pied” type, as might be imagined by read- 


ers if they should come across such a con- 
glomeration of to them meaningless letters. 
Translated by an expert telegrapher, it 
reads : It is expected that the president of 
the United States will soon issue a proc- 
lamation opening certain Indian lands to 
settlement. Innumerable combinations of a 
similar character, known as the Phillips 
code, are employed on all heavy press wires. 
By the use of this code more than double 
the amount of press matter possible when 
each word was spelled out by the “ sender” 
is sent over the wire. 

It was in the early eighties when the type- 
writer first came into use to any extent in 
telegraph work, and ten years later before it 
was generally adopted. Prior to that time 
press matter, like ordinary telegraph mes- 
sages, was copied with pencil, stylus, or pen, 
and, as the fastest penman could no more 
than keep up with a fast “ Morse sender,” 
only a few common abbreviations by the 
latter were possible. With the greatly-in- 
creased speed of the typewriter, the “ re- 
ceiver” could easily write ahead of the 


. sender, that is anticipate the word and write 


it out before the sender got half through it. 

Then came the Phillips code, devised by 
Walter P. Phillips, of the old United 
Press Association. Originally designed for 
court reporting and to enable the press 
senders of that time to abbreviate long 
words and a few common phrases, the code 
has come to be indispensable on all the 
leased wires and press association circuits 
of the country. It has been added to and 
officially and unofficially, by the 
press telegraphers, until there is not a 
phrase common to newspaper “stories” 
that is not coded by the sender and written 
out in full by the receiver as it comes in, 
In the early days of code transmission, when 
the sending operator came to a sentence 
containing several code contractions, he 
“eased up” to give the receiver time to get 
it down. No one believed that the code 
could be used at the same rate of sending 
speed, any more than an ordinary stenog- 
rapher would attempt to “take” a fast 
speaker on the typewriter. But nowadays 
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the amount of code used is unlimited, and 
the sender maintains the same gait as if he 
were spelling it out. 

The system of the code is like this : The 
word acknowledge, for instance, is “ak”; 
acknowledgment, “akd”; acknowledging, 
akg.” Recover is coded “rk”; recover- 
ing, “:kg” ; recovered, “rkd,’ and so on. 
Names of places, men, and terms that are 
daily used in the news stories are never sent 
in full by a press telegrapher. One or two 
letters suffice for the longest words, and 
sometimes two or three letters for a whole 
sentence. In the Thaw trial in New York, 
here is the way the opening sentence came 
over the wires : T trio HKT ft mu 0 SW 
on MS roof garden nw in pg, ete. As de- 
livered to the telegraph editors, it read: 
The trial of Harry K. Thaw for the murder 
of Stanford White on the Madison-square 
roof garden now in progress, etc. 

The names of men much in the public eye 
are treated with scant reverence by the code 
operators. The organizer of trusts, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, becomes “JPM.” The ex- 


os 


president was “PRR” ( President Roose- 


velt), or “ Rvt.” McKinley, of course, 
easily became “ McK,” while “GC” suf- 
ficed for President Grover Cleveland. John 
D. Rockefeller, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, is shortened into “JDR f SOC,” or 
“Rkfr.” The Prince of Wales might not 
recognize his name in “T POW,” but that 
is the way it is sent over the press wires. 
“KEVII o Eg” is translated bé the re- 
ceiver into “King Edward VII. of Eng- 
land.” “They met at the Waldori-Astoria 
in New York on Saturday afternoon” is 
coded thus: Ty met at t WXA in NY on 
Suyp. 

In a fire story the code is used to advan- 
tage. “John Smith’s factory and ware- 
house were destroyed by fire this morning. 
The loss is covered by insurance,” is trans- 
lated from “Jno Smit’s fky & warehu was 
dbf tsm. T los is cbi.” “Ung Alfonso de 
Jones & Mis Gladys de Brown fs met in Ch 
& iw acs o lafs,” is all that the code re- 
ceiver needs to hear for him to write out 
his sentence : ‘“ Young Alfonso de Jones and 


Miss Gladys de Brown first met in Chicago, 
and it was a case of love .at first sight.” 
“Hs gri & disapm caud t ung man to ekx 
by tkg ca,” translates into : “ His grief and 
disappointment caused the young man to 
commit suicide by taking carbolic acid.” 
“He died fm a sop” is the code for “ He 
died from a stroke of paralysis.” “Cop” in 
Phillips doesn’t mean a but 
“ chief of police.” 

Some of the code designations for cities 
are: “Ld” for London, “Lp” for Liver- 
pool, “Ch” for Chicago, “Vok” for 
Vladivostock, and “Cp” for Abdul Hamid’s 
old home. Porto Rico is “PXA.” “PA” 
for Port Arthur was common in the Russo- 
Japanese war. Washington political and 
senate and house matter is adapted to more 
“cutting” by the sender than any other 
class of news. For instance: “ Cgsman 
Turnipseed (on his second appearance it 
would be Tseed ) iab d hu tsm to amend the 
xn f US to pvi ft eln o sars bi pop vo.” 
Written out, it reads: “Congressman Tur- 
nipseed introduced a bill in the house this 
morning to amend the constitution for the 
election of senators by popular vote.” 

“T hu out” means “ The house adjourned 
until to-morrow,” or “t hu kaw,” “the 
house adjourned sine die.””— Kansas City 
Star. 


A Reporter’s Experience.—Ii I were asked 
to name what seemed to me, next to the 
ability to write news, the three chief requi- 
sites for success as a reporter on a daily 
newspaper, I should unhesitatingly reply : 
1. Nerve. 2. Tact. 3. Honesty. 

You will note that I have mentioned these 
in what many consider the reverse of the 
order of their importance in a man’s moral 
make-up. This is not, as some would have 
it, because the newspaper world is topsy- 
turvy ; for in the long run honesty is more 
important than tact, and tact than nerve, 
even in newspaperdom. Nerve comes first, 
however. A boy does not get into the busi- 
ness at all unless he is nervy ; he does not 
succeed in it unless he is tactful; and he 
never rises above mediocrity unless he is 
trustworthy and honest. 
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As a reporter, I soon learned that wher- 
ever tact was possible, it accomplished more 
than ten times as much as “ smartness” and 
“nerve.” I have known police departments 
that “could not be opened with a jimmy” 
for information, yet would yield to gentle 
suasion. One such I well remember. I sat 
one evening chatting with the officer on 
duty. He had been “ grouchy” when I first 
entered, and only grunted in reply when I 
asked him what was “doing.” But, as al- 
ways with him, he relaxed when the con- 
versation switched off to more general and 
congenial themes. After one has been run- 
ning after news for a time, he seems in some 
occult way to scent it from afar. I don’t 
know how or why, but something told me 
to “stand by,” as Captain Cuttle would say. 
This captain sat like a graven image. I 
heard an occasional step or two in the chief’s 
inner office, but attached no importance 
to it. 

Aiter about twenty minutes the inner door 
opened swiftly, and a detective came out 
and sped away, buttoning his coat as he 
went. In the brief interval during which 
the door had swung open, I had caught 
sight of the soles of a man’s boots pointing 
toward the ceiling. 

“ Captain,” I said, “ who’s the man on the 
floor ?” 

“ Officer B——,” he answered quietly. 

“Ts he sick ?” 

* No.” 

“Hurt ?” 

res.” 

Many a new reporter would have lost his 
temper. 

“ How ?” 

“ Shot.” 

I naturally jumped, but there was a 
silence. 

“Is he badly hurt ?” 

“TI don’t think he’s suffering.” 

“Where is he shot ?” 

“ The heart.” 

“Dead ?” I almost whispered, for I knew 
the policeman well. 

The captain nodded grimly. Then he 
swung around, and in his quiet way told me 
the details of the tragedy. Despite the 


length of time that I had been there, the 
police had till then kept the affair so quiet 
that I carried the first word of it around the 
corner to our office. — Arthur L. Hanna, in 
the Christian Endeavor World. 
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mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention Tue Writer when they write. ] 





My Memories or Marx Twain. —III. Illustrated. 
W. D. Howells. Harper’s Magazine ( 38 c.) for Sep- 
tember. 

Fiction Property A Feminine RatHER THAN A 
Mascutine AccomMpLisHMeNtT. Editor’s Study, Har- 
per’'s Magazine (38 c.) for September. 

SHAKSPERE AND THE BLACKFRIARS. Illustrated. 
Charles William Wallace. Century (38 c. ) for Sep- 
tember. 

Tae Soycurn oF Jonn Keats. Illustrated. John 
Gilmer Speed. Century (38 c.) for September. 

Miss MARTINEAU AND THE CARLYLES. Francis 
Brown. Atlantic (38 c.) for September. 

Tue Rezicion or Rosert Lovis Stevenson. W. 
J. Dawson. Bookman ( 28 c.) for September. 

Tae Rerorter anp Literature. Norman Hap- 
good. Bookman ( 2 c.) for September. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN Epitor. William H. Ride- 
ing. Bookman ( 2 c.) for September. 

ByOrwnson’s Parts Days. Max Nordau. Bookman 
(2 ec.) for September. 

Ix tre Poorrrints oF Herne. Henry James For- 
man. Bookman ( 28 c.) for September. 

Tue CrarrsMaANsHip oF Weaitine. — II. The 
power of self-criticism. Frederic Taber Cooper. 
Bookman ( 2 c.) for September. 

Livixc Humorists oF THE AMERICAN Press. 
With portraits. Columbian (18 c.) for September. 

Gonpwin Smitn’s Reminiscences. — I. The 
American Civil War. McClure’s (18 c.) for Sep- 
tember. 

O. Henry, Man ann Waiter. Will Irwin. Cos- 
mopolitan for September. 

Witttam Torrey Harris— Tae Man. James M. 
Greenwood. Educational Review for September. 

Josevuinz Preston Peasopy. Homer H. Har- 
bour. Munsey's for September. 

Tue Story or “ Brack Beauty.” With portrait of 
Anna Sewell. Guy Richardson. National Magazine 
(18 c.) for September. 

Coryricn1 Perrormances. Vanderheyden Fyles. 
Theatre for September. 
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EguiPpMEN? FoR JourNaLisM. Address of Walter 
Williams hefore the Wisconsin Press Association. 
Natioral Printer-Journalist (23 c.) for August. 
CoMMERLIALIZED JouRNALISM. W. H. Bridgman. 
National Printer-Journalist (23 c. ) for August. 


. 
+> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








Mrs. Lionel Marks (Josephine Preston 
Peabody ) is to go to Switzerland, after her 
visit at Stratford-on-Avon, the scene of the 
production of her prize play at the mid- 
summer festival. Mrs. Marks will not re- 
turn to this country till early in the fall. 


Miss Lilian Whiting has returned to Bos- 
ton from Italy, where she has been engaged 
in gathering material for a book on. the 
Brownings. She has been in Europe since 
January, and has spent much of the time 
visiting at the home of Robert Barrett 
Browning, son of the poet, who has fur- 
nished much material for her book. 

The Scribners ‘announce a biography of 
Moliére, written by Brander Matthews, long 
a student of the drama in general, and of 
French drama in particular. 


Miss Lilian Whiting’s “ Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Poet and Friend,” will appear Sep- 
tember 17, with fac-similes of letters from 
Browning, Holmes, and other friends, and 
many portraits. 


The late Professor W. Hall Griffin left an 
unfinished “‘ Life of Robert Browning,” con- 
taining much new material, which has been 
completed by H. C. Minchin, and ‘will be 
published in London this fall by Methuen 
& Co. 


Aylmer Maude brought out “ The Life of 
Tolstoy : First Fifty Years” in 1908. He is 
now completing his work, and “ The Life of 
Tolstoy: Later Years” may be expected 
among the books of the approaching season. 


The biography of Chatterton, long prom- 
ised by J. H. Ingram, has just appeared in 
England. The author says that it is a study 
from original documents, and that he has 
rectified and explained by 


new research 


much in the life of Chatterton as at present 
known. 








Many unpublished letters from Charles 


Dickens and George Cruikshank are to ap- 
pear in the volume on “ Harrison Ainsworth 
and His Friends,” which is promised for 
early publication. 


Life will pay $300 for the best reason, of 
reasons, why any man should not marry a 
suffragette. The answer should be limited 
to 300 words. Each manuscript, however, 
may be as short as the contestant prefers. 
Manuscripts must be typewritten, and 
should be addressed to the Contest Editor 
of Life, 17 West Thirty-first street, New 
York. The contest will close December 31. 
Life will pay at its regular rates for all 
manuscripts published, 

A new magazine, to be called the Inter- 
national, with B. Russells Hertz, formerly 
publisher of Moods, and recently of the 
Forum, as editor, is announced for publica- 
tion this season. Richard Le Gallienne will 
act as contributing editor. The magazine 
will contain paragraphs on events in the 
fields of politics, science, art, literature, the 
drama and music all over the world, and in 
almost every number will be published a play 
either translated from one of the great 
foreign dramatists or else being produced in 
America at the time of publication. The 
magazine is to be published from the offices 
of the Tourist Magazine in the Marbridge 
building, New York. 

The New Magazine (Chicago) wants 
short stori¢s of from 2,000 to 6,000 words, 
and novelettes of from 15,000 to 30,000 
words. “Live, up-to-date stories, the kind 
that ring as true as a double-eagle, thor- 
oughly American in tone and treatment,” 
are desired. 


A new illustrated magazine of Western 
flavor is the Sterling Magazine, published by 
the Western Magazine Publishing Company, 
St. Louis. It contains articles on travel, 
modern inventions, finance, and up-to-date 
facts of interest, with half a dozen short 
stories and poems. The publishers say 
their aim is to give their readers a peri- 
odical of the ever-growing Middle West — 
the great Mississippi valley. 
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The McDougall Magazine Company has 
been incorporated in New Jersey, with 
$50,000 capital, to print and publish the Mc- 
Dougall Magazine. The incorporators are 
Walter McDougall, Herman L. Hohefeld, 
and William John Dubree. 


Walter Pulitzer, son of the late Albert 
Pulitzer, founder of the New York Journal, 
plans to establish in New York this fall a 
publication on the lines of London Punch. 
Mr. Pulitzer says. his publication will be es- 
sentially American in its treatment of po- 
litical and social questions and humor. He 
has not decided on a name yet, but says that 
he has already made arrangements with a 
number of prominent English writers to 
contribute. Mr. Pulitzer also announces the 
completion of the memoirs of Albert 
Pulitzer, his father, which will be published 
simultaneously here and in England this fall. 


A new church paper, to be called the Uni- 
tarian Advance, will be published in New 
York, beginning this month, by some of the 
editors of the Unitarian, who have had a 
difference with T. Fortson Pruett, the pub- 
lisher of that paper. Mr. Pruett will con- 
tinue the Unitarian after the new paper ap- 
pears. 

Magic : the Magazine of Wonder, is a new 
magazine, published by Ernest Evangeline 
at Kansas City, Mo. It is devoted to novel 
and original ideas in magic and mystery. 


Scenic America is the name of a new 
magazine soon to appear in San Diego, Cal., 
with E. A. Meacham, F. Weber Benton, 
Charles A. Gaugh, A. G. Muller, E. J. Folk, 
William E. Ginder, and Herbert Fay as the 
publishers. 

London is to have a new magazine, the 
Open Window, the object of which is “to 
provide a home for the stories, the essays, 
and poems that are made by authors to 
please themselves.” 

Gardner Teall has severed the connection 
he has held with McBride, Winston, & Co. 
as editor of the new Travel Magazine and as 
the associate editor of House and Garden. 


Marquette University of Milwaukee is to 
open a school of journalism. 


The Circle Publishing Company, publisher 
of the Circle Magazine, New York, has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy, with liabilities of 
$111,200 and assets of $51,832, consisting of 
stock, $18,500 ; office furniture, $5,000 ; ad- 
vertising accounts, $21,757; note, $5,000 ; 
and real estate, $1,575, consisting of lots at 
Demarest, N. J., Fire Island Beach, and Lin- 
coln Park, Penn. The company owes 
$2,304 to thirty-one employees for salaries 
and $6,726 to 250 writers for articles, among 
whom are William Jennings Bryan, $50, due 
since July 26, 1909; Edmund Vance Cooke, 
$25; David Starr Jordan, $25 ; Ida Husted 
Harper, $35; Rev. Anna H. Shaw, $25; 
Dillon Wallace, $25; John Philip Sousa, 
$100 ; Edward Peple, $250; Catalina Paez, 
$100 ; William T. Benda, $150; and Horace 
Markley, Allendale, Penn., $2,000. The 
number last month was printed, but there 
was not enough money in the treasury to 
pay the postage on it, and the copies were 
never distributed. Mr. Thwing says that 
the bankruptcy of the company leaves him 
without a dollar in cash or property. He 
puts his personal loss at more than $57,000. 
F. H. Bangs, 2 Wall street, has been ap- 
pointed temporary receiver. 


The Baker & Taylor Company ( New 
York ) has sent out its first “portrait cata- 
logue.” Under different firm names, and 
publishing principally books on art, educa- 
tion, and religion, the house has been in 
existence since about 1830. 


In the August Bookman Frederick Taber 
Cooper began a series of articles on “ The 
Craftsmanship of Writing.” The first, 
“The Inborn Talent,” points out the diffi- 
culties on the hard road to be gone under 
such captions as “ The Author’s Knowledge 
of His Work,” “The Anomalous Position of 
Literature,” and “Schools of Technique.” 


The late Dr. Furnivall, the famous 
Shaksperian critic, author, philologist, and 
humanitarian, one of the foremost scholars 
of England, left an estate valued at only 
£706. 

Professor William James died at Cho- 
corua, N. H., August 26, aged sixty-eight. 





